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distinct metatarsals." These membral and cranial features are 
illustrated by several figures drawn by Prof. Morse. 

Part III treats briefly of the geographical distribution of the 
species. The penguins are not only confined to the southern 
hemisphere, but range northward only to latitudes 10° south on the 
Pacific coast of South America and to 8° south on the Atlantic 
coast of the same continent ; on the African coast only to 25° 
south and occur only much further to the southward on the coast 
of Australia. The Falkland Islands appear to be the geograph- 
ical centre of the family, where no less than half the species 
occur. They range southward, however, as far towards the pole 
as voyagers have yet penetrated. The species have usually a 
wide range, several of them being circumpolar; of none does the 
exact range of periodical movements or migrations appear to be 
known. In general they assemble in immense numbers at their 
breeding stations where they commonly remain for but a short 
portion of the year. 

Part IV gives a list of the species, with their synonj-my, and 
Latin diagnoses. The specimens examined are enumerated, and 
generally each is described more or less in detail, with special 
reference to an elucidation of the various stages of plumage each 
species presents. As we have already indicated, only twelve 
species are recognized, as follows: — Aptenodytes Palagonica, A. 
longirostris, Pygocelis tveniata, P. adelice, P. antarctica, P. antipodes, 
Eudyptes catarractes, E. chrysocome, E. chrysolopha, E. diademata, 
Spheniscus minor, S. demersus, S. demersus var. Magellanicus. 

This elaborate memoir constitutes a valuable supplement to Prof. 
Hyatt's recent catalogues of the Spheniscida;,* and mast form for 
many years a standard work of reference for the group. Besides 
elucidating the complicated generic and specific synonymy of the 
family, it is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the oste- 
ology of the penguins, and to their geographical distribution and 
changes of plumage during the period of adolescence. — J. A. A. 

Dubois' Conspectus. f — Lists of European birds seem destined 
to occur at frequent irregular intervals, and perhaps we cannot have 
too many of them, at any rate so long as they continue to agitate 
the subject by their notable mutual disagreements, and thus serve 

* See Amcr. Nat. Vol. VI. pp. 472. 5 IS. 

tConspsct'.is systemntirns et geograpliiciis Avium Europseai'um; auctorc Alph. 
Dubois, etc., etc., Bruxclles, 1870. (8vo. pp. 35.) 
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to keep us alive to the requirements of the case. While we per- 
sonally have not the particular information required for nicety of 
criticism in such an instance as the present, we may, nevertheless, 
indicate the general features of the paper. The author has limited 
his field to " Europe," politically speaking, as is customary indeed, 
but as is not, in our judgment, either necessary or desirable. As 
naturalists, we should consider the distribution of our objects of 
study with reference rather to natural faunal areas, at least when 
the species of more than a single locality are to be collated. We 
trust that the compiler of the next "European" catalogue will 
take this into consideration. Prof. Dubois catalogues five hun- 
dred and seventy-five species in gross, under two hundred and 
fifty-three genera of fifty families, this enumeration being exclusive 
of numerous " varieties," but inclusive of the " stragglers" (for- 
tuity ocmrrentes). There are, we find, about one hundred and 
sixly-five of the latter, leaving four hundred and ten species net. 
Comparing this with a rather recent list * of very excellent author- 
ity, the discrepancy is notably slight, Prof. Blasius giving four 
hundred and twenty regular inhabitants, one hundred and three 
casuals and fifty-five varieties. The totals of the two lists (five 
hundred and seventy-five and five hundred and seventy-eight) are 
surprisingly close, but it should be remembered that this apparent 
agreement is largely brought about by accidental counterbalancing 
,of numerous individual discrepancies ; and furthermore, if Dr. 
Dubois had, like Prof. Blasius, numbered the geographical and other 
varieties he admits, the result would have been very different. On 
the whole, we cannot consider that European ornithologists have 
as yet reached unanimity in the cases of more than two-thirds of the 
species that occur within their limits. Whether the present list is 
more or less reliable than some of its predecessors, we must leave 
to the judgment of those who are better informed than ourselves ; 
but there is no doubt of its very general acceptability. 

Much may be said in general terms, in favor of the classifica- 
tion of this brochure, although we cannot endorse it throughout. 
We protest, as other writers have, against the " fissirostral " 
association which places swallows alongside swifts and goatsuck- 
ers ; we see no grounds for the uniting of American Tireonidce with 
the old world Muscicapidce, nor the propriety of putting the nine- 

f Blasius ; Newton's ed. of 1802. 
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primaried American Sylvicolidce under Sylviidce.* We have little 
faith in the desirableness of associating the cuckoos with the 
woodpeckers in a group Zygodactyle, greatly preferring Huxley's 
definition of the Coccygomorphs. In the matter of nomencla- 
ture we are not at one with the author, who goes back for his 
names to Ray, Gesner, Willoughby and Aldrovandi, to say nothing 
of the comparatively late Brisson and Moehring ; but this is 
simply a matter of individual preference. Whatever "rules" 
may be made, they are only binding at our option — paraphrasing 
an old saying : inter synonyma silent leges.* * 

[We take this occasion to request ornithologists to favor the 
Naturalist with a copy of any paper they may hereafter publish ; 
intending to devote reasonable space to the respectful considera- 
tion, at the hands of our ornithological co-laborers, of such publi- 
cations. — Eds.] 

New England Ornithologt. — Mr. Maynard contributes a very 
acceptable and creditable paper, f increasing our knowledge of the 
summer northern distribution and breeding habits of many spe- 
cies of which comparatively little was before known ; and gives 
good descriptions of various nests and eggs. The information 
respecting most of the land birds observed is quite full and appar- 
ently perfectly reliable. The species given number one hundred 
and sixty-four, which is probably about five-sixths of the whole 
avi-fauna of the regions explored. As the author confines himself 
to his own personal observations and those of a few gentlemen 
who have worked in the same or contiguous localities, the paper is 
notably free from misstatements of fact, although some of the 
generalizations seem to us somewhat overdrawn if not altogether 
hasty. We are unable to agree with Mr." Maynard respecting cer- 
tain flycatchers which he discusses at length. He evidently labors 
under a misapprehension (shared, we understand, by other New 
England ornithologists) regarding Empidonax Acadicus. This 
bird, which appears to be hardly known in New England, is per- 

*Respecting this family we are informed by Dr. Cones that he considers it inade- 
quately distinguished from Turdidai, viewing the anneotaut forms of the two families ; 
and that the current Twrdiiim, Saxicolinas, Megulince, Mimince, JPycnonolince, Sylviu 
nee (Sylvia, Erythacus, Accentor, Calamoherpe Phyllopneuste) should form one family, 
which may require to be further enlarged to accommodate the Troglodytidce and Mota- 
cillidm. 

t A Catalogue of the Birds of Coos Co., N. H. and Oxford Co., Me., with annotations 
relative to the breeding habits, migrations, etc. By C.J. Maynard. Rroc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist, xiv, October 1, 1871. 



